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Former Co-op digs Alaska 


Danielle Allen 


Dr. Donna Redding-Gubitosa, a former co-op, teaches a learning station for students at Rogers Park Elementary during 
the school's recent Archaeology Week. 


by Ella V. Wright 


Be it slang or literal, Donna Redding-Gubitosa 
“digs” Alaska. She delves into its past and 
preserves artifacts for the future. Last year she was 
assigned as an archaeologist to the Anchorage 
District Resources Division. She’s one of 23 out of 
72 students in the cooperative education program to 
receive career appointments from FY 89 through FY 
92. She’s also one of 12 hired in the professional 
series. 

Things are going great for Dr. Redding-Gubitosa 
at BLM’s Campbell Tract Facility. “However, 
working for the government,” she said, “is different 
from academics.” 

Academic research first brought her to Alaska. In 
1980 and 1981, she worked for a Ph.D candidate 
from Brown University who had a USGS contract to 
test archaeological sites on the North Slope. 

In 1984 she was a Student Conservation 
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Association (SCA) volunteer on the Arctic District. 
Three years later, she secured benefactors to fund 
the Kwigiumpainukamiut site dig in the Kuskokwim 
River area. This was her own project working 
towards her doctoral degree in anthropology. The 
project lasted until 1989. 

Redding-Gubitosa was near the end of her Ph.D at 
the University of California, Los Angeles, when she 
went co-op. She said, “I knew I didn’t want to 
teach.” Julie Steele, the Anchorage District’s 
resident archaeologist, stirred her interest in the co- 
op career-related student employment program. 
Redding-Gubitosa entered the program in the 
summer of ’91. She helped Steele’s team test one of 
the Unalakleet River sites for housepits. 

At the end of the summer, she returned to school 
in California to complete her Ph.D work. Then in 
February of 92, she came back to Alaska. “When 
Julie needed someone to continue to monitor the 
Unalakleet archaeological site,” she said, “I jumped 
at the chance.” In June of ’92 she became a 
permanent employee at BLM, the same month she 
received her Ph.D. 

Redding-Gubitosa speaks with enthusiasm about 
archaeological research in Alaska. After years of 
volunteer work, she’s also happy to be getting paid 
to do the work she loves so much. “In fact,” she 
said with a smile, “I just had a wage increase.” 


<Q Winning with 


| cooperative education 


Cooperative education is a long-standing career- 
related student employment program. High school 
(age 16 & older), college, and students of other 
accredited schools are eligible. BLM schedules 
students to work on a full or part-time basis. 
Students may be appointed to career or career- 
conditional positions upon successful completion of 
course and work requirements. 

From January 1989 through September 1992, an 
average of 24 students each year participated in 
cooperative education at BLM Alaska. Of 72 co-ops 
within the last 3 fiscal years, BLM Alaska appointed 
12 in the professional series, 7 technical, 3 clerical 
and 1 wage grade to career status. Of the 
remaining 49, the majority worked temporarily with 
the Division of Cadastral Survey. 

Sandie Wallace, staffing specialist at ASO Human 
Resources, is BLM’s cooperative education 
coordinator. BLM Alaska lists and employs 
students in 14 different fields. Those positions 
range from administration to wildlife biology. 
Persons interested in cooperative education may call 
Wallace at (907) 271-3758. 


OEER looks at 
budget process 


The recent Organizational Effectiveness and 
Efficiency Review looked at nine areas of the BLM 
Alaska organization where improvements were 
needed. One of these areas was the budget 
process—the justification and allocation of labor 
and operations funding for Alaska. 

The OEER budget team identified six aspects of 
the budget process that could be improved: 

¢ clarification of the process 

e establishing a priority setting system 

e quality control measures 

¢ clarification of roles and responsibilities 

e improved communication and coordination 

e improved allocation of scarce resources 

Next a budget steering committee enlisted 
the help of a seven- member working 
group to prepare a draft report on 
how to best solve these 
budgeting dilemmas. 

The working group 


developed a draft plan for 
improving the budget 
process, and pre- sented 
this to the AMT in January. The 


proposed process in- corporates all 
elements ofthe Bureau’s budget process, and 
provides significant additional guidance on prior- 
ity setting. The report recommends that draft 
proposed annual work plans be completed in the 
spring instead of late summer when fieldwork is 
in full swing. According to budget analyst Art 
Hosterman, this would allow more time for in- 
state coordination and analysis, as well as 
coordination with W.O. program leaders. 

“These steps tie in with the BLM 2015 efforts to 
streamline the budget process,” explained 
Hosterman. “2015 will require field offices to be 
much more concise in the program year and 
budget year plans they submit. This means we 
have to state our funding needs with fewer words, 
so getting an early start on internal budget 
planning will be critical.” 

The working group is consolidating comments 
on the draft report, which will then be submitted 
to the State Director. Following his review, the 
new guidance will be issued in an instruction 
memorandum. 

Will these new procedures simplify the budget 
process for BLM Alaska? The steering committee 
and working group feel it’s a step in the right 
direction, but stress that ultimately it will take 
the cooperation of everyone involved in the 
budget process to make it happen. 
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“Artifact” of the future finds ahome 


BLM state archaeologist Bob 
King had a surprise in late 
January. Sharon Prien of the 
Alaska Resources Library called 
to tell him that someone had left 
a package for him. The package 
contained a very special Coca- 
Cola can from New Mexico 
Congressman Joseph Skeen. 

So what was the story? 
Sometime this past summer the 
Congressman’s wife, Mary Skeen, 
visited Anchorage, including the 
Federal Building. There she saw 
King’s display, “Archaeology and 
the Coke Can,” where Coca-Cola 
containers are used to illustrate 
various principles of archaeology. 
The exhibit apparently impressed 
Mrs. Skeen enough that she 
wanted to share a special Coke 
can she had, one featuring the 
Washington Redskins, last year’s 
winner of the Super Bowl. 

King commented: “It was very 
kind of Mrs. Skeen to remember 
the display, and for her husband 
to get the can tome. Since the 
exhibit’s been up, I’ve had several 
contributions from people who 
find it fun and educational. It’s 
nice to think that people have 
enjoyed and hopefully learned a 
little from the display.” 

An earlier gift to King’s Archaeologist Bob King explains to 12-year-old Justin Frazier that the soft drink 
collection was a Coke can from cans we use foday could be the artifacts that help date a site in the future. 
1963 in mint condition which he 
used at the Roger’s Park School Archaeology Week 
program in February. “It really impressed the kids 
to see this ‘weird’ can from when President Clinton 
was a teenager,” said King. “I explained that 
ordinary items we use today, such as soft drink 
containers, could be the items that help 
archaeologists date a site one day.” 

Quite a few people have taken photos of the 
exhibit, including one group of French tourists who 
took snapshots to show friends and relatives back 
home. But the exhibit remains especially popular 
with young people, who can’t resist stopping to peer 
at the unusual soft drink cans from when their 
parents were kids. Congressman and Mrs. Skeen’s 
gift is now part of the display, and is sure to delight 
youngsters of all ages. 


King displays the newest addition to his “Archaeology and 
the Coke Can” exhibit. 
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AFS eyes 
oersonal 
locator 

beacons 


by Andy Williams 


A new kind of emergency 
locator beacon being used on the 


North Slope has caught the eye of 


the Alaska Fire Service. 

The personal locator beacon 
uses satellite technology similar 
to the emergency locator trans- 
mitters used on aircraft for years. 
Unlike the aircraft transmitters, 
the personal locator beacons are 
designed for use by people on the 
ground. And unlike the aircraft 
transmitters, they are not 
plagued by high rates of false 
alarms. 

Charles Caldwell of the North 
Slope Borough Search and Res- 
cue Department briefed AFS on 
the use of the beacons Feb. 11. 
AFS communications planner 
Steve Politsch said AFS is investi- 
gating the use of the beacons to 
increase the safety of fire crews 
and all BLM employees in the 
field. 


Caldwell said search and rescue 
groups have soured on emergency 


locator beacons because of exper- 
ience with aircraft emergency 
locator transmitters. Forty per- 
cent of all aircraft emergency 
beacons do not function when 
intentionally activated, and 98 
percent of those that do function 
produce false alarms, he said. 

“Is there any wonder response 
organizations are reluctant to 
accept another distress beacon?” 
he asked. 

The North Slope Borough has 
used the beacons since May 1991 
when NASA authorized their 
Search and Rescue Department 


Steve Politsch of AFS (center) examines personal locator beacons as North 
Slope Borough Search and Rescue personnel explain how they are used. 
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My personal view Is 
that if | can get this 
to work for an hour, 
someboay is going to 
come and get me. 
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to test and evaluate them. Cald- 
well said he was sold on them. 
The key, he said, is to register the 
devices and the people who use 
them. “If they’re not registered, 
it’s going to create havoc.” 

When activated, the beacons 
send a signal to a low earth- 
orbiting satellite. The signal is 
relayed through local user 
terminals to a control center in 
Maryland, which notifies the 
Rescue Coordination Center at 
Elmendorf Air Force Base in 
Anchorage and the North Slope 
Borough Search and Rescue 
Department in Barrow. 

Caldwell said the personal 


locator beacons are more 
accurate than aircraft emergency 
transmitters, and can usually 
mark a location within three 
miles. They can transmit for up 
to 24 hours in minus 35-degree 
weather. “My personal view is 
that if I can get this to work for 
an hour, some-body is going to 
come and get me,” he said. 

Politsch said the borough’s 
experience with personal locator 
beacons indicates they could be 
used by fire crews and resource 
crews working in remote parts of 
Alaska. He said he is working 
with AFS and BLM managers to 
lay the groundwork for obtaining 
them. 
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by Danielle Allen 


“The family had a dog,” said a sixth-grade boy 
looking at an empty box of dog biscuits. “Anda 
cat!” said a girl fingering a crumpled wrapper of 
feline diet food. 

It seems the Rogers Park Elementary students 
couldn't stay out of the trash during BLM’s 
Archaeology Week. Carl Persson’s talk and hands- 
on demonstration about the information potential of 
garbage was definitely a hit with the kids. Persson, 
a geologist for the Anchorage District, showed 
students that going through garbage can reveal 
enormous information about a culture or even your 
neighbor. 

The garbage station was one of seven learning 
stations taught by BLM staff at Archaeology Week, 
February 25-29, at Rogers Park Elementary School 


Dr. Donna Redding-Gubitosa helps students identify 
artifacts. 
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Get out your bone 
It’s Archaer 


in Anchorage. The purpose of the program was to 
teach all 536 students of the school about the 
importance of cultural resources, and how they can 
do their part in preserving those resources. The 
sessions provided lessons on scientific thinking, 
hypothesis formation and testing, the importance of 
good data recordation, and various math and social 
science skills. Archaeologists from the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the National Park Service also 
participated. 

The program came to fruition largely through the 
efforts of ADO archaeologist Julie Steele. She 
competed against 15 other BLM proposals for grant 
money under the Washington Office’s Heritage 
Education program. The Anchorage District 
proposal was one of five to receive funding for 
cultural education projects. 

During the past year, Steele worked with the 
Rogers Park Elementary School principal, teachers, 
and Parent-Teacher Association to establish a 
curriculum for the program. “We got some ideas 
from the Utah BLM publication Intrigue of the Past, 
but we tailored sessions to what we felt would be 
applicable for Alaska students.” 

The program began every day at 9:00 a.m and 
concluded by 3:30 p.m. Classes were kept small, 
averaging eight students per session. Teaching 14 
sessions a day, however, proved a challenge for the 
instructors. Bob King, ASO archaeologist who 
taught a session about the dating of artifacts, began 
to lose his voice by Thursday. 

Realty specialist Martin Hansen taught a session 
about prehistoric hunting. Hansen had a time 
keeping his overambitious prehistoric hunters from 
throwing their make-believe spears on the school’s 
roof. 

Coverage of the event by a local television station 
and the Anchorage Daily News has sparked interest 
in the program by other schools. “We can’t do this 
on a regular basis for all the schools in the 
Anchorage area. But we're evaluating the program, 
our resources and planning to see where we're going 
with this program,” says Steele. 

A one-day archaeology program is scheduled for 
the Bowman Elementary School in Anchorage for 
March 25. 
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A tip ‘o the hat... 


The success of the program 
belongs to the following 
participants: 


Organizers: 

Julie Steele, ADO archaeologist 
Liz Barner, Principal, Rogers Park 
Joy Greisen, Rogers Park PTA 
Beate Zinck, Rogers Park PTA 


Instructors: 
Julie Steele 


Donna Redding-Gubitosa, ADO 
archaeologist 

Bob King, ASO archaeologist 

Curt Wilson, ASO archaeologist/ 
planner 

Jim Ducker, ASO historian/ 
planner 

Martin Hansen, ADO realty 
specialist 

Carl Persson, ADO geologist 

Van Waggoner, ADO wildlife 
biologist 

Danielle Allen, ADO public affairs 
specialist 

Chuck Diters, FWS archaeologist 


FLOATING 
OAR cm! 


Jean Schaaf, NPS archaeologist 
Becky Saleeby, NPS archaeologist 


Graphics: 
Carol Belenski, ASO visual 
information specialist 


British Petroleum employees 
and many parents of the 
elementary students served as 
assistants to the instructors each 
day. BP is involved in the Rogers 
Park Adopt-A-School program, 
and frequently lends its 
employees for such activities. 


Danielle Allen 


One of the most popular stations at Archaeology Week was also one of the “trashiest.” Carl Persson explains to students 
| how trash can help archaeologists learn about people and cultures. 
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taste of redl 
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Dan Gullickson 


Randi Jandt peers out the entrance of a snow cave. Also 
pictured are Todd Trapp (left) of FWS and course instructor 


Brian Horner. 
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by Andy Williams 


Ten students in a BLM-sponsored survival course 
at Fort Wainwright in January may have got more 
than they bargained for. 

As part of the survival course, the students built 
snow caves and stayed in the field overnight. The 
temperatures plunged to 48 degrees below zero. 
The students actually spent more time huddled 
around a fire than they did sleeping in the snow 
caves, but they got the point nonetheless: people 
can survive in the Arctic under extreme conditions if 
they are prepared and equipped. 

“It was a good experience,” said Randi Jandt, a 
wildlife biologist with the Kobuk District, and one of 
three BLMers who took the course. 

Jandt conducts wildlife population surveys by 
airplane in the winter. “I’ve been out flying in 
single-engine airplanes at temperatures of 30 or 40 
below. If I ever do get into an emergency situation, I 
will now be better able to handle it,” she said. 

The 28-hour course was conducted by LTR 
Training Systems of Anchorage. After a period of 
classroom instruction on trip preparations and 
techniques for survival, the class adjourned to the 
field for hands-on experience. 

Before gathering firewood and building a fire, the 
students piled up snow to make snow caves. The 
powdery snow had to be mounded and allowed to 
“set up” before the caves could be hollowed out. 

Two people shared each snow cave but only one 
used it at atime. “The idea was to switch off, with 
one person keeping the fire going while the other 
slept,” said Marlene Braun, a hydrologist with the 
Arctic District. 

As a practical matter, most people did little 
sleeping. Jandt said the caves were warmer than 
outside, but were at the edge of the comfort zone. “I 
felt that if I was really, really tired, I could have 
slept,” she said. 

But most people spent the night around the fire, 
warming one side and then the other. “We came © 
home smelling of wood smoke,” said Braun. 

It was a challenge for Anne Morkill, another 
wildlife biologist with Kobuk, who frequently flies 
over remote areas. “I grew up in south Florida, so I 
filled my mind with swaying palm trees and sandy 
beaches to keep ‘mentally’ warm,” Morkill said. “I 
thought about my family at home in 80-degree 
weather. That was a difference of 128 degrees!” 

The instructors said the weather was the coldest 
in which they had ever taught the course. The 
students received a certificate citing a temperature 
of minus 48 degrees. 

Braun, who conducts snow surveys in the winter, 
said the course taught many lessons about 
surviving in extreme weather, but one of the most 
valuable lessons was to try to avoid it. 

“If we were planning a trip and it turned that cold, 
we would cancel because of safety considerations,” 
she said. 


BLM bids bon voyage fo the Burroughs 
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Bonny Willer reads a brief poem she wrote for the occasion just before SD Spang flipped the switch that ended the 
Burroughs’ two decades of service to BLM. 


On Feb. 1 BLM employees 
gathered in the ASO computer 
center to pay their last respects to 
the Burroughs B4800 computer. 
The B4800 was home to the 
Alaska Automated Land & 
Minerals Records System, or 
AALMRS, for nearly two decades. 

AALMRS has now been replaced 
by the new Land Information 
System, or LIS, that resides ona 
PRIME 6650 computer. It 
features a relational database 
management system, and uses 
newer software technology. But 
many BLMers remember the 
familiar old Burroughs with great 
fondness for its many years of 
dependable service. 

Programmer/analyst Bonny 
Willer read a brief, poetic eulogy 
she had written for the occasion. 
Then SD Ed Spang flipped the 
switch that cut off the last vestige 
of power to the Burroughs. 

Dwight Sandlin, database 
administrator for the new LIS 
system, wrote the first Burroughs 


program for BLM Alaska in May 
1974. A few days before the 
scheduled shutdown, Sandlin 
wrote the final program to be run 
on the Burroughs. The program 
displayed a farewell message to 
the operators just minutes before 
shutdown: “Farewell, loyal 
B4800 operators. I’ve enjoyed 
working with you. B4800, Rest in 
Peace. 1974-1993.” 

At the shutdown ceremony, 
computer center manager Joe 
Essert talked about the signifi- 
cance of the Burroughs’ demise. 
Then SD Ed Spang flipped the 
power switch, and Essert pre- 
sented him with a death certifi- 
cate signed by IRM DSD Ray 
Thomas. The certificate recorded 
the Burroughs’ time of “death” as 
10:00 a.m., Feb. 1, 1993. 

After the ceremony, electronics 
mechanic John Miller played a 
somber rendition of taps on his 
harmonica. Computer specialist 
Patty Kelly recorded the event 
with her camera. For those who 


wish to see them, a scrapbook of 
these pictures and other Bur- 
roughs memorabilia will be kept 
in the computer operations area. 

And what will become of the 
Burroughs now? “It will be sur- 
plussed.” said Essert. “First we’ll 
offer it to other government agen- 
cies, then to the general public. If 
there are no bids, we'll contract to 
have it dismantled and hauled off 
to the recycle crusher.” 

A somewhat inelegant fate, but 
then, that’s the price of change. 


The Collapse of the B4800 


Our computer needs a rest, 

although he’s given us his best. 

His CPU is now so old 

his little boards are growing mold. 

His data banks are close to shot, 

his memory has gone fo pot. 

His blinking lights are growing dim. 

We’re having to get rid of him, 

before his packs go deaf and dumb 

and blow our files to kingdom come. 
—Bonny Willer 
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CONGRESSIONAL RESOLUTION 


Designating the Month of March as 
“Women’s History Month” 


Whereas American women of every race, class, industrial labor movement, the civil rights 


and ethnic background have made historic movement, and other movements, especially 
contributions to the growth and strength of our the peace movement, which create a more fair 
Nation in countless recorded and unrecorded and just society for all; and 

ways; 


Whereas despite these contributions, the role of 


Whereas American women have played and American women in history has been consist- 
continue to play a critical economic, cultural, ently overlooked and undervalued, in the litera- 
and social role in every sphere of the life of the ture, teaching and study of American history: 
Nation by constituting a significant portion of 
the labor force working inside and outside of Now, therefore, be is resolved by the Senate and 
the home; House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, that March 

Whereas American women have played a unique is designated as “Women’s History Month.” The 
role throughout history of the Nation by pro- President is authorized and requested to issue 
viding the majority of the volunteer labor force a proclamation calling upon the people of the 
of the Nation; United States to observe this month with 

appropriate programs, ceremonies, and 

Whereas American women were particularly activities. 


important in the establishment of early chari- 
table, philanthropic, and cultural institutions in This resolution was passed by Congress in 1987 and 
our Nation; successive years. 


Whereas American women of every race, class, During March the BLM Federal Women’s Program will 
and ethnic background served as early leaders sponsor displays in the Anchorage Federal Building 


in the forefront of every major progressive social atrium, the district offices, and the Alaska Fire Service 
change movement; commemorating Women’s History Month. 


Informational videos will be shown in the State Office 
on March 17 and March 24 in the Denali Room. On 
Whereas American women have been leaders, not March 25 a panel discussion in the Denali Room will 

only in securing their own rights of suffrage and feature the women who lead federal agencies in the 

equal opportunity, but also in the abolitionist Anchorage area. 

movement, the emancipation movement, the Watch for flyers and mark your calendars for these 
special events throughout March. 
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RAPS wins again! 


In January the BLM Alaska RAPS program added 
yet another prestigious award to its portfolio. 

At a Human Resource Manager’s Conference in 
Sacramento, BLM Assistant Director for Support 
Services Bob Faithful surprised EEO Officer 
Glencora Lannen and Personnel Officer Gary Reimer 
with the Bureau’s Leadership Recognition Award. 
In making the presentation, Faithful talked about 
the success of the RAPS program in Alaska and, in 
particular, the efforts of RAPS coordinator Bob 
Jones. So upon returning to Alaska, Reimer and 
Lannen thought it fitting that State Director Ed 
Spang present the award to Jones. 


Left to right: SD Ed Spang, EEO Officer Glencora Lannen, 
and RAPS coordinator Bob Jones. 
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Applause! 


Sustained Superior 
Performance Award 


Carolyn Favorite, Land Law Exam- 
iner, Conveyance Management 

Loretta FitzSimons, Land Law Ex- 
aminer, Conveyance Management 

Alicia Leone, Land Law Examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Constance VanHorn, Land Law 
Examiner, Conveyance Management 

Charles Brown, Navigable Waters 
Specialist, Conveyance Management 

Ronald Hunt, Land Law Examiner 
(Student Trainee), Conveyance 
Management 

Joe Labay, Land Law Examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Ann Pederson, ALMRS Coordinator, 
Conveyance Management 

Sharon Shoultz, Legal Technician, 
Conveyance Management 

Darryl] Fish, Computer Specialist, 
Information Resources Management 

Susan Healey, Computer Specialist, 
Information Resources Management 

Dorine McCall, Secretary, Information 
Resource Management 

Dawn Grant, Computer Specialist, 
Information Resources Management 

Garth Olson, Computer Specialist, 
Information Resources Management 

Margaret McDaniel, Land Law 
Examiner, Conveyance Management 

Clifford Ligons, Equal Employment 
Opportunity Manager, Office of Equal 
Employment Opportunity 

Rosanna Benbow, Contract Specialist, 
Administration 

Charlene Montague, Motor Vehicle 
Operator, Administration 

Carolyn Bailey, Land Law Examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Helga Eakon, Land Law Examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

George Flippen, Land Law Examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Clemencia Florez, Land Law Assist- 
ant, Conveyance Management 

Sylvia Hale, Land Law Examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Patricia Holm, Land Law Examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Rebecca Johnson, Land Law Exam- 
iner, Conveyance Management 

Barbara Knudsen, Land Law Exam- 
iner, Conveyance Management 

Jeanne Kosonen, Land Law Exam- 
iner, Conveyance Management 

Robin Rodriguez, Land Law Exam- 
iner, Conveyance Management 

Marcia Walker, Land Law Examiner, 
Conveyance Management 

Lorraine Lee, Computer Specialist, 


Information Resources Management 
Charles Jensen, Program Analyst, 
Conveyance Management 
Fenton Sandlin, Computer Specialist, 
Information Resources Management 
John Lewis, Natural Resource 
Specialist, Anchorage District Office 


Special Act Award 


Stephen Hamrick, Land Surveyor, 
Cadastral Survey 

Connie Ancheta, Clerical Assistant, 
Cadastral Survey 

Sandor Feher, Land Surveyor, 
Cadastral Survey 

Fabio Ferruzzi, Land Surveyor, 
Cadastral Survey 

Ronald Schwind, Land Surveyor, 
Cadastral Survey 

Danny West, Land Surveyor, Cadastral 
Survey 

John Sroufe, Supervisory Land 
Surveyor, Cadastral Survey 

Richard Maron, Land Surveyor, 
Cadastral Survey 


Quality Step Increase 


Beverly Lujan, Secretary, Alaska Fire 
Service 

Andrew Gifford, Criminal Investigator, 
Office of the State Director 

Frances Reed, Land Law Examiner, 
Conveyance Management 


Christopher Gibson, Geologist, Mineral 


Resources 


On-the-Spot Cash Award 


Richard Bradley, Land Surveyor, 
Cadastral Survey 

Michael Birtles, Land Surveyor, 
Cadastral Survey 

Edward Doyle, Computer Specialist, 
Information Resource Management 

Kent Fletcher, Procurement 
Technician, Administration 


Length of Service Award 


10-Year Service Award 

Thomas Deiling, Supervisory Land 
Surveyor, Cadastral Survey 

Albert Baker, Electronics Mechanic, 
Alaska Fire Service 


20-Year Service Award 

Jeanne Kosonen, Land Law Exam- 
iner, Conveyance Management 

Jon Wilson, Computer Program 
Analyst, Information Resources 
Management 


30-Year Service Award 

Bishop Buckle, DSD, Lands and 
Renewable Resources 

Gene Schloemer, Manager, Alaska Fire 
Service 


Welcome Aboard 
Linda Ivanoff, Land Status Clerk, 


Mineral Resources/Branch of Pipeline 
Monitoring 


ASO Public Room contact rep Matthew Lee examines ceremonial face masks 
crafted by young Native artists and displayed during the Native Youth Arts Fair 
in February. 
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favorite youth artist. 


The annual contest is sponsored by the Cook Inlet Tribal Council. 
Native youth in grades K-12 compete for U.S. savings bonds. The 


artwork includ- 


ed wood and 


ivory carvings, 
skin sewings, 
paintings and 


drawings, 
poems and 
creative writ- 


ing. 


Yup’ik Eskimo 
Ben Snowball 
designs a display 
of Native youth 
artwork at the 
Anchorage 
Federal Building. 
Snowball is Tradi- 
tional Education 
Coordinator for 
the Cook Inlet 
Tribal Council. 
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Public Lands USA: 


| Native youth 
Se Laces artwork 


On Feb. 1 & 2 the atrium of the Anchorage Federal Office Building 
was alive with the vibrant color and texture of traditional and 
contemporary artwork by Alaska Native youth. For the fourth year 
BLM’s Native American Program succeeded in getting the touring 
exhibit displayed in the Federal Building. BLMers and other federal 
employees had the opportunity to view the artwork and vote for their 


On the Cover: 


Wildlife biologist Van Waggoner 
helps students arrange the 
skeleton of a rabbit during 
Archaeology Week at Rogers 
Park Elementary School. BLM 
sponsored the interagency event, 
which used a mix of lecture and 
hands-on activities to teach 
students about cultural resources. 
See story on page 6. 
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